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On the Right Choice of Books for Children 


HE season of juvenile books is upon us and the 
mothers and aunts of Christendom are once more 
face to face with the task of deciding what the 
children like. ‘“‘ Fairy tales! ” they cry hopefully, 

reading the title on one or other of the pink, green or 
purple volumes pressed upon them. ‘‘ Surely that will do. 
All children like fairy tales,” But do they? Personally 
I divide children into two classes, one loving and the other 
detesting them, and to the non-recognition of this clear 
distinction we owe that distressing hybrid, the ‘‘ comic” 
fairy story. ‘‘ Children like fun,” says the hasty generaliser, 
“‘and everyone knows they like fairy tales. Let me, 
therefore, write a funny fairy tale.” This he proceeds to 
do, urging on the clown with wild shouts and brandishing 
the sausages, while the transformation scene—and every 
fairy tale worthy the name is a transformation scene— 
clumsily managed at best, fades into insignificance before 
the cries of ‘‘ Here we are again!” My contention is that 
not only do certain children find this clown-and-sausage 
treatment of the fairy world the abomination of desolation, 
but that even by the more practical-minded it is at best 
merely tolerated. It is a compromise, and matter-of-fact 
children infinitely prefer frankly realistic fiction. 

The devotee of fairy tales is quick to feel the mystic 
atmosphere :— 


“For Kilmeny had been, she kenned not where, 
And Kilmeny had seen what she could not declare. 
Kilmeny had been where the cock never crew, 
Where the rain never fell, and the wind never blew.” 


How significant too, that on returning to the world of 
every day ‘‘no smile was seen on Kilmeny’s face.” She 
had been to the real land of faérie, that Land of Heart’s 
Desire which must be dear and familiar to anyone who 
would guide the children thither. 

And of all the writers who know that “dim green, well- 
beloved isle,” with the exception, perhaps of Hans Ander- 
sen, it is still George Macdonald I would choose as guide 
if I were once more a child. He should take me there 
“* At the Back of the North Wind,” and once more I should 
know that mystic lady of the streaming hair and starry 
eyes, and in ‘The Princess and the Goblin” I should 
meet again the old-young “‘ grandmother ” with her fire of 
roses and her silver bath, in whose depths, for me, the 
stars are still shining. For George Macdonald, like every 
other true teller of fairy tales, takes his fairyland seriously. 
Not that taking it seriously means of necessity an absence 
of gaiety. Some of the best stories I know combine 
beauty and mystery, with a charming playfulness which 
never jars even upon the most serious-minded reader. 
Their writer, long since dead, took her book to publishers 
in vain, and her non-success is only to be explained by 
the false idea which prevails of what children really like. 
It depends upon the children. For the devotee of fairy 
tales you must go the whole fairy ; for the practical child 
you need not write fairy tales at all. 


But there is “‘ Alice in Wonderland” someone exclaims 
triumphantly. ‘‘ There you have joking—the best imagin- 
able joking—there the atmosphere is anything but mystic, 
yet all children love ‘Alice.’” Precisely. But then 
“Alice” is not a fairy tale at all. It is an extremely 
realistic story. Wonderland is not Fairyland, as Lewis 
Carroll well knew. There are mad hatters, delightful 
dormice, immortal Cheshire cats in ‘‘ Wonderland,” but 
never a fairy, or except for the moment when Alice 
emerges from the rabbit-hole passage into the garden of 
roses is there a single passage of “ faérie” charm in the 
whole book. I yield to none in my admiration of the 
inimitable ‘‘ Alice,” and sorrowfully regret that others have 
not taken the adjective literally. For to the influence of 
this masterpiece, falsely considered a fairy tale, we owe 
almost all the third-rate “‘ funny” fairy stories of the past 
thirty years. And for the other children—the children 
who are bored by the magic country and find the real 
world good enough? Well, theirs’ is no hard case. It 
is not the domestic story which has fallen upon evil 
days. Mr. E. V. Lucas, indeed, has gone so far as to 
provide a special and very delightful series for the matter- 
of-fact child, and one at least of the stories contained in 
his ‘ Little Blue Books” (‘The Castaways of Meadow 
Bank”’) is as good a piece of realistic fiction as one would 
wish to find in or out of a child’s book; while, of the 
innumerable school stories, Evelyn Sharp’s “‘ Youngest 
Girl in the School” always strikes me as a charming 
example. It is here, of course, that the devotee of fairy 
tales is to be envied, for delight in the magic country 
does not exclude interest in the ‘‘ Land of Every Day,” and 
the “‘ fairy-tale child” enters both worlds with equal if 
with different pleasure. 

With regard to the vexed question of the sort of 
illustrations which please children, my views are again 
heterodox. All children, one hears, “like bright colours, 
and are confused by detail in a picture.” I do not agree. 
That baby children love violent reds and yellows is doubt- 
less true, but my experience tends to show that directly a 
child is old enough to understand a story at all, it prefers 
an elaborate black and white drawing in which it gradually 
discovers a fresh flower on the Princess’s robe; a new 
window or another mysterious door in the castle—to the 
flat, plain, coloured illustrations nowadays beloved of 
publishers. Of course, if a quite little child can get 
the same amount of detail, combined with colour, as in 
the delightful picture books of Walter Crane, so much 
the greater is its joy. But by older children the coloured 
illustration is often considered babyish, unworthy the 
dignity of the sort of fairy-tale they love. Imagine ‘‘ The 
Princess and the Goblin ” with coloured pictures. Perish 
the thought! My memory goes back to its beautifully 
mysterious drawings and again the glamour of the fairy 
tale is upon me, and I envy the child for whom, out of a 
thousand books, a mother or an aunt has “‘ chosen right.” 

Nerra Syretr. 


Christmas Songs 


quently known to call up tender and pleasant 

recollections and the best recollections of all 

centre around the family hearth at Christmastide. 
It is probably owing to this ‘‘ homing instinct” that 
Christmas songs owe their preservation and their popu- 
larity. Not but what many of them are very beautiful in 
themselves and have an intense interest of their own. 
Still, the fact remains that carols, which are in their 
nature by no means peculiar to Christmas, have only been 
able to survive in connection with this one festive season 
of the year. Epiphany carols, Midsummer carols and all 


T": which are trivial and even absurd are fre- 


the rest of them have gone and along with them have 
disappeared the ‘‘ dances” which formerly accompanied 
them, and which were, indeed, essential features of the 
same. For a carol is in its essence nothing more than a 
“ ring-dance,”’ to which music and words would afterwards 
be added; it has nothing inherently sacred or Christian 
about it—on the contrary, secular and heathen thoughts 
abound. The May-pole ring-dance still survives in muti- 
lated form and contrasts with the ‘‘ country ” or “‘ counter ”’ 
dance, a square dance like the Sir Roger de Coverley. 

Of course, dancing has been used from time immemorial 
as a religious exercise and we may perhaps find a relic of the 
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old dance in the solemn “strut” or procession with which 
the boar’s head is annually carried in at Queen’s College, 
Oxford, to the accompaniment of that quaint old carol— 
Caput apri defero 
Reddens laudes Domino. 
A relic, it may be, of those simpler and more genial times 
when even a Provost or a Dean might have been dignified 
by, as they would certainly now lend dignity to, a dance. 

The music might, at first, be just sufficient to give time 
and rhythm to the dance measure; the words would 
follow in the natural sequence of development. 

For the full understanding of the carol, it is necessary to 
study it in connection with the Mystery and Miracle Plays 
which formed such an important feature of the Middle 
Ages. Here we can do no more than point out one very 
obvious fact, that the Clerkenwell Mysteries, for instance, 
endured for no less than eight days, and the Chester 
Mysteries for three, so that audiences must have welcomed 
with loud sighs of relief anything which was calculated to 
relieve the tedium of the performance; and songs and 
dances must have been used both as explanations of the 
scenes and as “ entr’actes’’’ to relieve the weariness. 

The early connection between the Church and the carol 
is especially noticeable in that large number of “ mixed 
carols,” half in Latin and half in the vernacular, which 
has come down to us; the “mixed” form is quite as 
apparent in numbers of the student or drinking as in 
the religious songs, and the former read now as though 
they may have sometimes been intentional parodies of 
the sacred songs. 

Of these last, the well-known instance is that of the 
beautiful fourteenth century Christmas song :—- 

In dulci jubilo, 
Let us our homage shew ; 
Our heart’s joy reclineth 
In praesepio! 
Of the others, the following parody is found in an old 
collection of student songs :— 
In dulci jubilo, 
We'll let our spirits flow, 
Our heart’s joy reclineth 
Latet in poculo! 


If we may use an humble illustration by way of making 
the argument clear, we would say that the flavour of 
Latin still hanging round the ancient carol somewhat 
resembles the little bits of eggshell which will often cling 
Me mame chicken, betraying the secret of its 
irth. 

Then other very striking sets of carols have come down 
to us, one class of which contains and embodies a variety 
of extraordinary legends, chiefly, but not altogether, taken 
out of the Apocrypha, which have wound themselves 
round the wondrous story of Christ’s birth. There is 
the Cherry Tree Carol, the underlying ideal of which 
Raphael has immortalised in the picture of the Madonna 
giving cherries to a child :— 

Then bespoke Mary 
With words both meek and kind; 
“Pluck me some cherries, Joseph, 
They run so in my mind.” 
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Then bow’d down the highest tree 
Unto God’s Mother’s hand: 
Then she cried, “See, Joseph, 
I have cherries at command.” 


This legend about the cherries seems to contain the kernel 
of the quaint belief that the birth of Christ was in some 
way or other connected with the disobedience of Eve in 
eating of the forbidden fruit. 

Next, there is the still stranger carol of the ‘‘ Carnal and 
the Crane,” in which the well-informed crane instructs 
his catechumen, the crow, in matters pertaining to the 
birth and early days of Jesus, including the miracle of 
the roasted cock, which stood up upon the dish and 
crowed three times, or in other.versions, exclaimed ‘‘ Christus 
natus est.” 

One final word should be said upon a whole race 
of carols dedicated to one single aspect of Christmas. 
If there was one thing more than another which the birth 
of Christ effected, it was to give honour and dignity to 
Motherhood and Childhood. The sentiment of maternal 
love, as displayed by the Virgin for her Child, became 
the master-motive of the great Italian painters. A quite 
distinct and separate Infant-cult arose. 

There is an early Latin cradle-song, which legend claims 
to be the actual lullabye sung by the Virgin Mary 
herself :— 

Sleep, O son, sleep, 

Thy mother sings to her first-born ; 
Sleep, O boy, sleep, 

Thy father cries out to his little child. 
Thousands of praises we sing to Thee, 
A thousand, thousand thousands. 


Here is a verse of another ‘‘ Praesepio” carol, probably 
sung to the rocking of a cradle: it isa little German 
folk-lullabye, the music of which Wagner has introduced 
into his Siegfried Idyll :— 

Sleep, Baby, sleep, 

The sky is full of sheep, 

The stars the lambs of ‘heaven are, 

For whom the shepherd moon doth care, 

Sleep, Baby, sleep. 


Here are surely glimpses of a pagan past, of a nature 
worship strangely confused with Christianity—not so very 
far removed from the frankly pagan ‘‘ Baby, Baby bunting,” 
which seems to carry us back to a time when Baby was 
clothed in skins and when Daddy was compelled by 
necessity to go a-hunting. 

It is this many-sidedness of the carol which makes it so 
fascinating, this half-light and half-darkness, this mixture 
of Paganism and Christianity, of sacred and profane, of 
the true and the legendary, of medieval mysticism and 
modern socialism. It has not only the brightness of 


sunrise but the rich after-glow of sunset as well. Tostudy 
carols is to go to some many-coloured Border City, where 
two civilisations meet, the dreamy East and the nervous 
West; where on the one side the soft echoes of the past 
can be caught and on the other the brisk summons to a life 
and of action is heard. 


A. Foxton Fercuson. 





Reduced Illustration from “ Some Old Nurjery Friends” (Dean), 
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Lord Fairfax. With Illustrations, 5s. 
“ A real accession to the literary art of our day... . 1t is a great pleasure to be 
able to recommend to our readers a work so thoroughly excellent from every 
standpoint.”—Literary W forld. 





NOW READY. 

UNDER CHEDDAR CLIFFS, A HUNDRED YEARS 

AGO. AStory. By EDITH SEELEY. With 8 Illustrations. 5s. 
“A very remarkable story of much freshness and power.”—Aecord. 

‘A charming old-world story. It is not only worked out with care and skill and 
with sustained interest, but it also gives a remarkably clear and vivid picture of 
rural life in Somersetshire a hundred years ago.”—Glasgow Herald. 

JOSIAH WEDGWOOD: Master Potter. By A. H. CHurcH, 
F.R.S. With 4 Oopperplat:s, and many Reproductions in Colour, sewed, 53 
net ; or cloth, gilt top, 7s. net. 

“ Beautifully illustrated. ... Worthy of a conspicuous place in the ‘ Portfolio’ 
series, of which it is one of the most excellent volumes.” —Pall Mall Gazette, 
POPULAR EDITIONS. 

UNDER SALISBURY SPIRE in the Days 
Herbert. By EMMA MARSHALL. 64. 

THE STORY OF THE SESID, from Virgil. By A. J. 
OHURCH. With Illustrations. 6d. n 

THE LAST DAYS OF JERUSALEM, from 
By A. J. CHURCH. With Illustrations. $d. net. 


London: SEELEY & Co., Limited, 38, Great Russell St. 


G.P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ NEW BOOKS. 


LITTLE FRENCH MASTERPIECES. 


Edited by ALEXANDER JESSOP. Translations by GEORGE BURNHAM IVES. 
The Volumes are bound in limp green leather, with stamped gold backs and 
autograph on the front, and each has a photogravure portrait as frontispiece. 
Price 2s. Ged. net each. 

The volumes contain the best and most representative stories of each author, and 
an apo ged essay by a competent critic, as well as a photogravure portrait of 
each author, 


I. PROSPER MERIMEE. 


GRACE KING. 


GUSTAVE FLAUBERT. 


FRANK T. MARZIALS, 


ji. THEOPHILE GAUTIER. 


FREDERIC-CESAR Dé SUMICHRAST. 


IV. HONORE DE BALZAC. 


F, BRUNETIERE. 
IMlustrated Prospectus on application. 


of George 


Josephus. 








Introduction by 


Introduction by 
Introduction by 


Intreduction by 


4 
“ BADSWORTH” ON BRID E. 
The Laws and Principles of Bridge, with Cases and yecisions. 


With Diagrams. 16mo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. net. 
[Heady Deeember 21. 


By Mrs. E. L. CHAMPNEY. 
ROMANCE OF THE BOURBON 


CHATEAUX. With Ooloured Frontispiece, 7 Photogravures, and 40 Half- 
R” tone Illustrations. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, uncut edges, in box, 15s. net. 


ROMANCE OF THE FEUDAL 


OHATEAUX. By ELISABETH W.CHAMPNEY. Illustrated with many Photo- 
gravures and half-tone Illustrations. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, uncut edges, 
in box, 15s. net, 


ROME AND THE RENAISSANCE: Being 
the Pontificate ot Julius 11. By JULIAN KLACZKO. Translated from. the 
French by JoHN DENNIE, Author of “Rome To-day and Yesterday.”,: Fully 
Illustrated. 8vo, clo h extra, gilt top. uncut edges, 15s. net. 


OLD COURT LIFE IN FRANCE. By Frances 
ELLIOT, Author of “ Diary of an Idle Woman in Italy,” “ Pictures of Rome,” 
&c. With 60 Photogravures and other Illustrations. New Edition. Two 
volumes. 8vo, cloth extra gilt top, uncut edges, in box, 21s. net. 

Christmas List Now Ready. 


24, Bedford Street, Strand, London ; and New York. 


SMITH, ELDER & Co-s LIST. 


A SPLENDID CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


ATHENA=UM.—“ We can conceive no volume of reference more indis- 
msable to the scholar, the literary man, the historian, and the 


ournalist.’’ 
In One Volume of 1,464 p 
Royal 8vo, price 25s. net in cloth, or 320, oy in half-morocco. 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY INDEX & EPITOME. 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 
NOTE.—Copies of the INDEX AND EPITOME, in the alternative bindings, can 
be seen at the principal Booksellers in London and in the Country. 
Prospectus on application. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “AN ENGLISH GIRL IN PARIS.”’ 


With Oover designed by Mr. JacomB HOOD. Orown 8vo, 6s. 


THE RISING GENERATION. 


By CONSTANCE E. MAUD, Author of “An English Girl 
in Paris,” &c. 
71MES,—* Hamorous and clever.” 
BRITISH WEEKLY.—* A very charming book.” 


VOLUME BY FRANK T. BULLEN, F.R.G.S. 


SECOND EDITION, With 8 Illustrations by ARTHUR TWIDLE. Crown 8vo, 68, 


SEA-WRACK. By FRANK T. BULLEN, F.R.G.S., Author of “ The 

Cruise of the Oachalot,” “ The Log of a Sea-Waif,” “ Deep Sea Plunderings,” &c. 

DAILY EXPRESS.—“ One can be reasonably certain of a real whiff of salt water 
in any of Mr. Bullen’s books, and in ‘SEA-WRACK’ one is not disappointed.” 


NEW VOLUME BY THE AUTHOR OF “T LEAVES,” &c. 
On DECEMBER 10th. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


LEGAL T LEAVES. 


By EDWARD F. TURNER, Author of “T Leaves,” 
“More T Leaves,” &c, 


A. CONAN DOYLE’S NOVELS. 


“AUTHOR’S EDITION.” 
In 12 volumes. With an Introductory Preface and 2 Photogravure Illustrations 
to each volume. Large crown 8vo, 6s. each net. 

This edition of Sir A. Conan Doyle’s Novels is limited to 1,000 sets, the first 
volume of each set being signed and numbered, and the volumes are not sold 
separately. The Author's future work will in due time be added to the Edition, 
Prospectus post free on application. 

TRUTHA.—* Sure to be speedily snapped up by admirers of this popular writer, 
The volumes are handsomely printed and bound.” 


THE LIFE OF VYOLTAIRE. by 8S. G. TALLENTYRE, 
Author of “The Women of the Salons,” Author with HENRY SETON 
MERRIMAN of “The Money-Spinner and other Oharacter Notes.” With 2 
Photogravures and 16 Half-Tone Blocks, 2 vols. Large crown 8vo, 21s, 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN,—“ Asa piece of pure biography, there can be no 
question of his brilliant success, Voltaire lives unmistakably in these pages.” 

CHRISTIAN WORLD.—“ Bright, full of information, and on every page 
eminently readable.” 

VACATION DAYS IN GREECE. by Rurvus B, 
RICHARDSON, formerly director of the Americar School ‘of Archeology, 
Athens. With 16 Illustrations and 2 Maps. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6. 

FROM MY WINDOW IN CHELSEA. By Mrs. FULLER 
MAITLAND, Author of “ Priors Roothing,” &c. Small post 8vo, tastefully bound 
in leather, with flap edges, 3s. 6d. net. 


DOCTORS AND THEIR WORK: or, Medicine, Quackery, 
and Disease. By R. BRUDENELL CARTER, F.R.O,S., Knight of Justice of the 
Order of the Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem, ex-President of the Medical 
Society of London, &c,, &c. Orown 8vo, 68. 

JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS: a Biography. By 
HORATIO F. BRowN. New Edition in ! vol., with a Portrait and a New 
Prefsce. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE PLOT OF THE PLACARDS AT RENNES, 1802. 
(Le Complot des Libelies.) By GILBERT AUGUSTIN THIERRY, Translated 
by ARTHUR G. CHATER. Orown 8vo, ts. 


QUEEN VICTORIA: a Biography. By Sipney Lee, 
Editor of the “ Dictionary of National Biograpny.”. FOURTH IMPRESSION. 
(SECOND EDITION.) With Portraits; Map, and Favsimile Letter. Large 
crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

ATHEN £UM.— Pending the production of the authorised biography written 
by Royal Command, we caunot conceive, indeed, that a more satisfactory account 
of the Queen's unselfish labours can ‘possibly be produced. '. . An admirable 
monograph.” 

LETTERS OF A DIPLOMAT’S WIFE. By Mary KING 
WADDINGTON. SIXTH ENGLISH EDITION. Illustrated with Portraits, 
Views, &c. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

WORLD,—* Almost every one of importance in the great world of English 
Society figures more or less prominently in these attractive pages.’ 


MRS. BROWNING’S WORKS. In Three Pocket Volumes, 
Printed upon India Paper; with a Portrait Frontispiece to each Vol. Feap. 
8vo, 2%. 6d. net in limp cloth, or 33. net in leather. 

es This Edition is uniform with the Pocket Edition of ROBERT BROWNING'S 

WORKS in 8 Volumes, 








BS” Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. will be happy to send a copy of their 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF BOOKS SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS 
post free on application. 


London : : SMITH, ELDER & Ga. 0, Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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Boys’ Books 


oys are in luck this year. Whether by chance or design, or 
B perhaps because some publishers have school-boy sons 
who know just what they want, the Christmas books for 
those young male things called boys are certainly 
brighter and better than they have been for some years past. 
There is more diversity, more “real” history, without too much 
insistence on the dry parts thereof, and more about live school- 
boys instead of smug chromo-lithographic darlings. Altogether, a 
most satisfactory year from the boys’ point of view. 


and a dozen other escapades. And then Walsh the Wonder 
Worker, who always turns up at the exact moment and puts things 
right. This is one of the best boys’ books of the year.—For os 
adventures, combined with a nice taste of recent history and rea 

geography, there is nothing to beat “In the Land of JuJu: a Tale 
of Benin, the City of Blood,” by Robert Leighton (Melrose, 5s.). 
This is a true story, for Jack Hamlyn and Duncan Ross are none 
other than Captain Boisragon and Mr. Locke, the two survivors of 
Mr. Phillips’ ill-fated mission. A fine book and,a thrillingly told 
story. ‘ - F , 

Captain Brereton is ‘‘ keeping his end up” asa writer of boys 
books. Here is his “In the Grip of the Mullah” (Blackie, 5s.),a breezy 





Illustration from “ The Young Ice Whalers” (Longmans), 


True, we have nowadays no Kingston, no Ballantyne and no 
Mayne Reid, but though poor Henty is dead, several new books 
from his prolific pen are now published, and there is good sturdy 
work from G. Manville Fenn, Dr. Gordon Stables, Robert Leighton 
anda host of others, who appear to have caught the right note of 
appeal to the holiday school-boy, with a rainy afternoon before 
him, a cosy arm-chair to curl up in and a blazing log fire. Then 
if he is not happy with one or other of the books he has had from 
kind uncles — or otherwise — for Christmas presents, he must 
indeed be difficult to please and ought to be made to black boots 
until further notice. 

The majority of the books fall naturally into the category of 


adventures 
By Land 


though dealing with all manner of periods, countries, and people. 
Mr. Robert Leighton scores a big success with his “ Fighting 
Fearful Odds” (Melrose, 3s. 6d.). Jack Rodney runs away from 
school in consequence of a false accusation, he meets with 
detectives, thieves and such like, but eventually comes by his own 
again. Incidentally, a powerful indictment of betting and what 
it may lead to.—With the adroitness of long experience, Mr. Ernest 
Glanville turns Sir Harry Johnston’s new discovery to account 
in “In Search of the Okapi” (Blackie, 6s.). Two school chums 
join an African hunter in his search for the mysterious animal, 
meeting on their way with lions, Arabs, wild men and other 
excitements. A rattling good tale by a man who knows his Africa 
thoroughly.—‘“‘ Under Two Queens,” by E. Everett Green (Shaw, 
5s.), is a “costume” story of 1552, with a deal of local colour. 
The Queens may be inferred from the date. Plenty of movement, 
action and not too much history. 

Nothing seems to come amiss to the prolific Mr. George Manville 
Fenn. Here we have his “ Walsh the Wonder Worker ” (Chambers, 
5s.), full of the adventures of Frank Wargrave and Alf Carr, a pair 
of sky-larking schoolboys with a positive genius for getting into 
scrapes. First a mad bull, then a ghost--which wasn’t a ghost— 


Somaliland yarn, with some first-class fighting. The same author 
is responsible for a stirring tale of the rising in La Vendée and the 
French Revolution in “ Foes of the Red Cockade ” (Blackie, 6s.).— 
Quite a different sort of yarn is “ Ilderim the Afghan,” a tale of 
the Indian Border, by David Ker (Religious Tract Society, 2s. 6d.), 
an annotation of history with a good human story of fighting for 
the right.—‘‘ The Disputed V.C.,” by F. P. Gibbon (Blackie, 5s.), 
is also an Indian story, dealing with the Mutiny ; Ted Russell and 
Harry Tynan are left in charge of the Aurungpore arsenal with a 
few loyal Rajputs, and many dire things happen.—The native 
rising subsequent to the war of 1893 is the ground-work of 
“Fighting the Matabele,” by J. Chalmers (Blackie, 3s.), a good 
story of native perfidy and British pluck. The author knows his 
Rhodesia well.—Africa is again to the fore in “ Tom Burnaby,” a 
story of Uganda and the Great Congo forest, by H. Strang 
(Blackie, 5s.); Rumaliza, slave raider and ivory trader, is a great 
character.—Quite a pretty romance runs through “ The Castle 
of the White Flag,” a tale of the Franco-Prussian war, by 
E. Everett Green. Mignon is just delightful, and there is a good 
description of the battle of Wérth. 

The late Mr. G. A. Henty had the happiest knack of turning 
current topics and recent history into first-class books for boys. 
Four of his books are published by Blackie: “Through Three 
Campaigns” (6s.) deals with the relief of Chitral, the Tirah 
campaign and the relief of Coomassie; the storming of Dargai 
heights is a prominent feature and a V.C. is won by an heroic 
sacrifice. ‘‘ With the Allies to Pekin” (6s.) is a tale of the relief 
of the Legations; the hero, Rex Bateman, has the luck to be in all 
the big happenings, and, after eluding the Boxers, goes through 
the storming of Tientsin and comes to his own at last. A different 
note is struck in “ By England’s Aid” (3s. 6d.), a story of the 
freeing of the Netherlands, 1585--1604, which has good illustra- 
tions and maps to heighten the value of the story. Lastly, in 
“For the Temple ” (3s. 6d.), a tale of the Fall of Jerusalem, the 
prolific author tells a good tale of early Bible times with a verve 
and vigour that keep the interest sustained to the very end. 
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Have you Noticed the 


IVIMENSE 
IVIPROVEMENT 


that has been effected in 


THE TATLER 


Number by Number, since its 
first appearance nearly three 
years ago? 


IF NOT, BUY THE CURRENT NUMBER 
AND JUDGE FOR YOURSELF. 


THE TATLER is now admitted to be 
Society’s Favourite Paper. 


THE DOINGS OF SOCIETY, 
THE STAGE, and 
THE SPORTING WORLD, 
Are Illustrated week by week in THE TATLER. 


THE PAPER THAT IS ALWAYS INTERESTING IS 
“THE TATLER,” THE BRIGHTEST AND DAINTIEST 
OF ALL ILLUSTRATED JOURNALS. 




















Gan be obtained of all Newsagents and all Bookstalis. 


PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY, PRICE Go. 
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A quite peculiar interest of actuality attaches to “The Boy 
Galloper,” by The Intelligence Officer, author of “On the Heels 
of De Wet” (Blackwood, 6s.). The book is dedicated “ to my 
son,” and was written to encourage a martial spirit in the growing 





/llustration from “ The Disputed V.C.” ( Blackie). 


generation. Real people come into the story, General Baden- 
Powell, Lord Grenfell and others, the idea being that the 


Germans invade England and, after much hard fighting, are 
defeated horse, foot, and artillery. Quite one of the best books of 
the season.—A Welsh romance of fighting and the adventures of 
Owen Glendower is narrated in “Cambria’s Chieftain,” by 
E. Everett Green (Nelson, 3s. 6d.). The first chapter is headed 
“Glyndwr of Sycherth and Glyndyfrdwy "—and there is a good 
deal of that sort of thing, which, in its way, is excellent.—No 
boy who means to go into the Service—and few of those who 
do not or can not—can afford to do without “ The King’s Guards,” 
by R. P. Bettany (Nisbet, 3s. 6d.), which is a bright and cheery 
fighting history of the Household Cavalry, beginning in the time 
of Charles If. and going through Flanders, Dettingen, Fontenoy, 
Minden, the Peninsular, Waterloo, Egypt, down to our own times 
of the Camel Corps and the Boer War A splendid record of 
consistent bravery and pluck.—Battles, duels, assault and battery, 
sieges, and forced marches jostle one another in “ Beggars of the 
Sea,” a story of the Dutch struggle with Spain by Tom Bevan 
(Nelson, 3s. 6d.). The tale goes with a swing from start to finish, 
and the siege of Haarlem is splendidly told. 

Most boys will envy “Dick Chester,” by G. I. Witham 
(Blackie, 2s.), for who would not be, especially at Christmas time, 
a_dashing eleven-year-old Cavalier, who fights, is kidnapped, finds 
a long-lost brother and actually meets King Charles? <A fine 
“dressing-up"” book.-—There is much excellent morality and a 
deal of rather impossible school-boy talk in “The House on the 
Moor,” by Harold Avery (Nelson, Is.). The tale is a good one, 
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and the boys are probably quite like the kind of boys they are 
meant to be like.—A right fearsome tale is ‘“‘ The Adventures of 
Duke Huron of Bordeaux,” by Beatrice Clay, B.A., Headmistress 
of the Queen’s School, Chester (Horace Marshall, 1s. 6d.). It 
plays in the time of Charlemagne, and after many vicissitudes 
Duke Huron is united to the Princess Esclaramonde through the 
— of Oberon, King of Faerie, all of which makes mighty fine 
reading. 


At Sea 


Surely no five-foot-two middy ever had such a series of extra- 
ordinary adventures as Fitzgerald Burnett, of H1.M.S. “ Tonans,” 
otherwise “Fitz the Filibuster,” by G. Manville Fenn (S.P.C.K., 
5s.). He is practically kidnapped by the skipper of a fast trading 
schooner, and after vainly trying to take her single-handed “in 
the Queen’s name,” he shows the kind of stuff of which our naval 
officers are made. Mr. Fenn’s story is as good as anything he has 
ever written, which is saying a good deal.—There is a good 
cryptogram, a search for hidden treasure and a cleverly developed 
mystery in “The Yellow Satchel,” by Fred Whishaw (Routledge, 
3s. 6d.). The interest is well maintained and the discovery of 
untold wealth carefully postponed until the very end.—Quite a 
good little tale is “A Mystery of the Sea,” by Herbert Hayens 
(Collins, 1s.), with plenty of narrow escapes and a deftly worked-up 
plot, which ends happily, as all Christmas tales should.—There 
are some quite excellent photographs of Eskimos, sledge dogs, 
Arctic ice, and the like, in “ The Young Ice Whalers,” by Winthrop 
Packard (Longmans, 6s.). The story is thrillingly told and the 
descriptions of life in the far North, evidently founded on experience, 
are splendid. One of the best books of the season. 

No real boy fails to be interested in smuggling, and to such 
“Calder Creek,” a story of smuggling on the South Coast, by 
Edith E. Cowper (S.P.C.K., 2s. 6d.), will be very welcome, and the 
adventures of the little boat the “Calder Twins” are racily told 
with plenty of exciting incidents and thrilling episodes. 

A charmingly unconventional little tale is “Sea Children,” by 
S. Hope Evans (Unwin, 2s. 6d.). The full-rigged ship “Her 
Majesty” carries Ted and Hope a long voyage to the yellow 
Chincha Islands, and as they were particularly nice dear children 
they got into all manner of scrapes. Board-ship life is very well 
described, and the book will delight those boys who have been to 
sea equally with those who have not, but would like to do so. 

About the cheeriest of the sea books is Dr. Gordon Stables’ 
“ Chris Cunningham ” (Shaw, 5s.), a story of the stirring days of 
Nelson. Chris is one of the best boys going; he starts as a 
lobscouse boy, serves under Nelson, is present at the battle of the 
Nile, and ends up as Captain Cunningham, R.N. A jolly book, 
full of fighting and real history. There is plenty of mystery by 
land and sea in “ The Haunted Ship,” by Robert Leighton (Melrose, 
5s.). What with smuggling adventures, a ghost with quite peculiar 
attributes, and a liberal allowance of hairbreadth escapes, the 
bloodthirstiest lower-form pirate will be amply satiated.—There 
is a splendid idea admirably worked out in “ An Island Afloat,” by 
Silas Grigg, Master Mariner, with “the stops put in by Dr. Gordon 
Stables” (Nisbet, 5s.). We have kidnapping, likewise an island, 
though not exactly a desert one, lots of hearty fun, and a deal of 
clever observation. Who wants more ? 


At School 


A new notion of fun forms the plot of “A Prefect’s Uncle,” by 
P. G. Wodehouse (Black, 3s. 6d.), the uncle not turning out at all 
the sort of uncle that most nephews would expect. A real school 
story with a splendid account of a cricket match. The sort of 
book to give to a fifth form fellow who has aspirations towards the 
eleven.—“‘ The New Tutor,” by Frederick Harrison (S.P.C.K., 
3s. 6d.), is certainly a good book for schooiboys. There is an 
exciting shipwreck and rescue, a good deal of knockabout on sea 
and land and some interesting travelling in Spain among the 
Revolutionists. Quite a different type of story is “ Riverton Boys,” 
by K. M. Eady and R. Eady (Nelson, 1s. 6d.). There is a lot of 
rivalry between the College and the Academy, the latter known as 
“the caddy-shop,” and how it all works out will keep many a 
youngster amused through a rainy afternoon. Jack Dawson, alias 
“the Jackdaw,” is a jolly character. 


General 


Few writers have the knack (or is it something more ?) of Mrs. 
L. T. Meade of drawing children who appeal to young and old 
alike for their reality and unexaggerated childishness. In “ Peter 
the Pilgrim” (Chambers, 3s. 6d.) Mrs. Meade excels herself. 
Peter is a dear creature, and Loo a lovable, true-hearted, really 
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WILLIAM J. LONG’S BOOKS 


NOW READY. 


A LITTLE BROTHER TO THE BEAR 


SEVEN=SHILLINGSBAND SIXPENCE. 
illustrated by CHARLES YCOPELAND.!] 


CONTENTS. 
! K’dunk' the Fat One (Toad). 

Mooween’s Den (Bear). 

Kingfisher’s Kindergarten. 

Pekompf’s Cunning (Wild Cat). 

Animal Surgery. 

Hunting without a Gua, 








The Point of View. 

A Little Brother to the Bear. 

Whitooweek the Hermit (Woodcock), 

A Woodcock Genius. 

When Upweekis goes 
(Canada Lynx). 


Hunting 


“ Those who know 'Mr. Long’s previous books will neol no incitement to procure this; others 
should buy it as soon as pssible, for the stories are aimirably written and illustrated. Tae author 
has, by long and patient study, won to th: vary heart of the world of animils; he knows them as 
well as any man living, an] we pity the child—or th? mia, for that mitter—who is unable to delight 
in his lore.”— Atheneum, 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR AND ARTIST. 








WILLIAM J, LONG BRINGING HOME A CAPTURED BEAR. 
(From a Photograph.) 


FOLLOWING THE DEER. 


4s. 6d. net. 


“ Full of the inexplicable scent and memories 
of the woods.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


SCHOOL OF THE WOODS. 


“ These secrets of the woods form enchanting 
vales. Would that the incidents of most novels 
were half as engrossing.”—Daily Telegraph. 


BEASTS OF THE FIELD. 


7s. 6d. ‘ 

“No books at once so graceful in style, so 
remarkable in insight, so finished in observa- 
tion, and so truthful in record have appeared 
in our own country.” —7imes, 


FOWLS OF THE AIR. 


7s. 6d. 
“Nothing more charming has been written 
on the wild creatures of the woods,”—/ilot. 


GINN & COMPANY, 9, St. Martin’s Street, Leicester Square, W.C. 








GAY AND BIRD’S LIST. 





FIRST EDITION of 5,000 sold out. SECOND EDITION nearly all gone. 
THIRD EDITION in the Press, 


Just Published. 


REBECCA OF SUNNYBROOK FARM. 


By KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN. 


EARLY PRESS NOTICES. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—* These extracts will show tbe quality of this delightful 
book, which bubbles over with delicate humour and tender pathos.” 

GLASGOW HERALD.—* This is a story which will be read and re-read, . .. 
Tears and laughter will greet her, but smiles and laughter will predominate.” 

SCOTSMAN.—“* ... . It is as bright as any its author has written, and is 
sure to be widely read.” GLASGOW DAILY RECORD.—* A delightful novel.” 

BIRMINGHAM POST.—* A clever and most attractive story.” 

SPECTATOR.—* None wields a more graceful and engaging pen than Mrs. Wiggin.” 


THE BIBELOTS © 


A Series of Reprints from the Book-Lover. Price 2s. 6d. net each. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. post Sree, 








Each volume contains about 160 pp., 5 in. by 2} in., and is embellished with a 
Photogravure Portrait, together with pretty head and tail pieces, and bound 
uniformly in embossed leather, silk head-bands and marker, gilt edges. 


1. Coleridge's Table Talk. 11, Leaves from Pepys’ Diary. 

2. Herrick’s Woman, Love, and Flowers.' 12. Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. 

8. Leigh Hunt’s The World of Books. 13, Essays of Sir Roger de Coverley. 

4. Gay’s Trivia and other Poems. 14. Persian Love Songs. 

5. Marcus Aurelius’ Meditations. | 15. Hazlitt’s Wit and Humour, 

6. Keats’ Shorter Poems, 16. Wordsworth’s Sonnets, 

7. Sidney Smith’s Wit and Wisdom, 17. Browne's Religio Medici. 
[Reprinting. 18, Early British Ballads, 

8. An Elizabethan Garland. 19. An Old English Miscellany. 

9. Dr. Johnson's Table Talk. 20. A Dante Treasury. 

10. Shakespeare's Sonnets. 2!. Pickwickian Wit and Humour. 


ATHEN £U M.-—“ Dainty and delightful.” 
SPECTATOR.—* Nothing but commendation for the series,” 
GLASGOW HERALD.—* Worthy of being cased in gold.” 


London: GAY & BIRD, 22, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 


Agency for American Books. New Catalogue Gratis. 


SANDS & Co. 


TRUE STORIES OF THE ITALIAN CONDOTTIERI. 
By F. HAMILTON JACKSON. With numo2rous Illustrations and a Photogravure 
Frontispiece. Orowa 8vo. Price 6s. 


RACING LIFE AND RACING CHARACTERS. By 


MARTIN OCOBBETT. With many Illustrations. Crown 8vo. Price 4s. 


FICTION. 4 
THE TRAGEDY OF CHRIS. By Rosa MUSHOLLAND. 


Orowa 8vo. Price 6s. 
“A charming story of Irish peasant life and the Dablin p»or.”—7im?s. 
“A delightful story ... of a character ani quality which will b2 appreciated 
even by people who have no love for fiction.”—Scofsman. 


VIA DOLOROSA. By A NortH Country CURATE. 
8vo. Price 6s. 

“There is no reason to doubt the bona files of this writer. ... His kn» viedge of 
ecclesiastical and seminary life, and the intimate minner in which he uandles the 
ceremonies of the Church and the detai's of the priestly calling would be in them 
selves presumptive evidence. ... Weare fairly engrossed with the fortunes of the 
British student and his companions in the college. ... Henri St. Pierre is a figure 
which compels interest, and che little dancer, the protégé of the faithful priest, and 
her pathetic history and her cure at Lourdes is a work of a master of the em tions.” 
—Glasgow Herald. 


A NOVELTY IN CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 
The Piceaninnies’ Picture Pocket Books, 


Con‘aining 100 pages. of which 22 are coloured illastrations by som? well-kaown 
artist. Tae letterpress is in large typ+. and the wording is simple ani can be easily 
understood, an i is suitable for little ones between the ages of two and six. The 
books are in pocket-book shape, and are of such a size that they can readily be 
carried in a child’s pocket or bag. They are prettily bound in scarlet and white, 
and the novelty of the series is sure to attract attention and secure a large sale. 


1. STORIES FROM PUSSYLAND. With Illustrations by 
LoutIs WAIN and M. YORK SHUTER. 


2. STORIES FROM PUPPYLAND. 


ALDIN, 


. TOPSY IN TOYLAND. 
. TWO SIMPLE TALES. 


and CECIL ALDIN. 
. THE ADVENTURES OF THE DOLLYMITES. 
Iilustrated by PERCY J. BILLINGHURST, 
Pric: ONE SHILLING exch, or the five volumes complete in handsome box, 
price SIX SHILLINGS. A splendid present for a child and a little library in 
itself, 
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girlish little girl. The book could not ke bettered.— One can say 
nothing that is new in praise of Mr. G. Manville Fenn, whose 
“Will of the Mill” (Collins, Is.) is a marvel for the money. 
Especially well printed, with four good coloured illustrations, the 
story runs brightly and cheerily from beginning to end, and will 
delight thousands of healthily-minded boys and girls. 

The “ Three Rascals,” Gypsey, Jack and Rob, as described by 
Raymond Jacberns (Macmillan, 4s. 6d.), are quite delightful rogues ; 
they spend a riotous holiday with Mrs. Stone, a dear old Scots- 
woman, and behave as only a trio of healthy, well-bred youngsters 
could under the circumstances. Some quaint Americanisms have 
crept into the book somehow, but they are redeemed by a few 
entirely (charming illustrations frcm photographs.—-There is a 
clear note of sympathy with real child life in “ Gay,” by the author 
of “ Lassie,” “ Laddie,” &e. (Chambers, 3s. 6d.). Just the sort of 
book for mother to read to the children for half-an-hour before 
they go to bed.—A bright story with the deftly concealed precept 
that it pays best after all to be good is “ The Island of Refuge ; or, 
A Family of Four,” by C. A. Mercer (8.P.C.K., 1s. 6d.). The 
autobiographical touch is very well kept up throughout. 

A deal of useful information is exceedingly well put, in “ The 
Romance of Modern Engineering,” by Archikald Williams 
Pearson, 5s.). Pictures and descriptions of the Nile dam, the 
Panama canal, the Tower and Brooklyn bridges, the Beimuda 
floating dock, and such like. An ideal book for a koy with 
engineering tendencies.— A dozen authors, including Mr. G. A. 
Henty, Mr. Guy Boothby, and Mrs. L. T. Meade contribute towards 
“Brains and Bravery ” (Chambers, 5s.). A collection of excellent 


stories of adventure at home and abroad, “Tke Red Army 
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Jllustration from © The Haunted Ship” (Mclrose), 


Book,” by Paul Danby (Blackie, 6s.), embodies a good idea. It 
is just a simple account, in popular language, of the various 
branch of the service, full of gcod stories, coloured illustrations, 


and real practical information. A thorough geod book for a 


soldier's son. 
Annuals 


For sheer weight of literary matter “The Leisure Hour for 
1903 ” (Religious Tract Scciety, 7s. 6d.) is easily first. It weighs 
just five pounds and a half on the kitchen scales! Put it is not 
dead weight; there is a galaxy of tales, poems, pictures and 
articles by good people.—Not less interesting is the annual volume 
of “The Sunday at Home” (Religious Tract Society, 7s. 6d.), 
which has many excellent coloured illustrations.—“ The Boys of 
our Empire” (Melrose, 7s. 6d.) and “ The Girl’s Empire ” (Melrose, 
5s.) are excellent gift-books, ful! of readable matter.—For rather 
younger children ‘* Sunday Sunshine” (Shaw, Is. 6d.) and 
“ Bravely Won” (Shaw, 3s. 6d.) afford plenty of good reading and 
pictures. 

“Nister’s Holiday Annual for 1904” (Nister, 5s.) is a very 
good medley of very good things; many well-known names 
figure among the contributors and the pictures and stories are 
bright and clever. The seventieth annual volume of the “ Child’s 
Own Magazine” (Melrose, 1s.) is fully up to the standard of 
past years; and “Our Darlings: The Children’s Treasury of 
Pictures and Stories” (Shaw, 5s.) has many brightly coloured 
pictures of jolly little boys and girls, and loads of good stories 
and poems that simply demand to be learned by heart.—-From 
Messrs. Isbister come two ponderous tomes, the annual volumes. 
of “* Good Words,” edited by the Very Rev. Donald Macleod, D.D., 
and “The Sunday Magazine,” both full of entertaining and 
instructive matters and adorned with excellent illustrations, fully 
up to the standard of past years. (See also page 652.) 


Other Good Books 


“Two Tramps,” by Amy le Feuvre. (Hodder and Stoughton, 
2s.)—‘‘ Herbert Tresham: A Tale of the Great Rebellion,” by the 
late Rev. J. M. Neale, D.D. (reprint). (S.P.C.K. 1s.)—“ A Credit 
to the Colours,’ by M. E. B. Isherwood. (S.P.C.K. 6d.)— 
“ Robin Dear: A Tale of Canal Life,” by Adela Frances Mount. 
(S.P.C.K. 1s. 6d.)—‘“‘An Armchair Adventurer,” by Harold 
Avery. (Simpkin, Marshall. 3s. 6d.)—‘‘ Two Thousand Years 
Ago,” by the Rev. A. J. Church. (Blackie. 3s. 6d.)—‘‘ The 
Round 'Tower” : Irish Rebellion of ’98, by F. M. Scott. (Nelson. 
ls. 6d.)—“ Under Which King?” Seven Years’ War, by H. 
Rendel. (Nelson. 2s. 6d.)—“On the Winning Side.” 8. A. 
Missionary work, by 8. C. Grier. (Shaw. 2s. 6d.)—“ As the Twig 
is Bent,” by Phoebe Allen. (S.P.C.K. 1s.)}—“‘Saint’ Jack: A 
Village Tale,” by E. H. Brooks. (Shaw. 2s. 6d.)—“ Lost on the 
Saguenay ”: Canadian Story, by Bessie Marchmont. (Collins. 1s.) 


Girls’ Books 


HE modern girl, with her improved education and wider 

| outlook, is surely worth writing for and about ; yet hardly 

a novelist of the higher rank is willing—if able—to sketch 

girl-life of the present day for the delight of present-day 

girlhood. Scared away from the piles of crimson-and-gold the 

Christmas market spreads before them by their certainty that the 

gay covers harbour mere simple-minded and innocuous nonsense, our 

girls are carrying off to their chosen corners the tender fancies 

and dainty humours of Maria Edgeworth and Jane Austen ; or— 
in severer mood—are eschewing fiction altogether. 

From the output of the present season it is not too easy to find 
morsels that may tempt the critical damsel’s appetite. But here— 
in sober colouring quite in keeping with our seriously-minded 
maids—is a tale by Miss Adeline Sergeant, the curiously-unequal 
author of the “Story of a Penitent Soul.” “ Alison’s Ordeal” 
(Nisbet, 5s.) is an effort in lighter vein from Miss Sergeant’s pen, 
but the writing is terse and easy, and the Christmas-book girl 
will be gratefulfor a story which has sympathy and character. 
Touched here and there with a hint of modernity—as in the 
introduction of a Socialist brother and sister whose “ views ” 
are capable of modification under press of circumstance—this 
pleasant tale is none the less of the school of Miss Yonge in 
its essentials. —-Mrs. L. T. Meade has chosen a familiar theme for 
her, “ That Brilliant Peggy” (Hodder and Stoughton, 6s.). Peggy’s 
brilliancy must be taken rather for granted by the young reader, 
who will learn in these pages how the selfish heroine stole her 
sister’s old love, and flung him back to her more worthy senior 
when her own youthful adorer was well-nigh distracted. This 
tale is told in pleasant style. 

“Sibyl; or, Old School Friends” (Chambers, 3s. 6d.), is a 
sequel by Miss May Baldwin to her story “A Popular Girl.” 
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Miss Baldwin writes a graceful, attractive tale concerning the love 
affairs of several charming girls and generous swains, and is intent 
on contrasting the characters and fortunes of an English, American, 
and German trio The book is quite up-to-date, each of the girls 
having a theory of life which excludes mawkish sentimentalism.— 
A historical period of which romancists never tire is revived in 
the story of “A Fair Jacobite” (Nelson, 2s. 6d.), in which . Miss 
H. May Poynter writes with sufficient knowledge of the Court life 
of the “Chevalier” and his family in France. The fictitious 
characters are limned in a skilful manner, and young readers will 
find the fortunes of English Jacobites indicated with some novelty 
of incident. 

A young medical woman of humble birth, and the lovely 
daughter of a well-to-do Irish baronet, are the twin heroines of 
Miss F. Craig Houston’s nicely-written story, “‘ The Woman of the 
Well” (R.T.S., 3s. 6d.). The friendship of the girls does not 
greatly affect the plot, which has a dramatic turn, and is helped 
forward by some good dialogue. Readers not repulsed by the 
ill-chosen title will like “The Woman of the Well.”—‘ The 
Miller’s Daughter,” by Anne Beale (Griffith, Farran, 3s. 6d.), a 
bulky and brightly-clad volume, has more of masculine than of 
feminine interest. The reformation of the miiler’s smuggling son 
seems of more moment than is the love-story of his sister. This 
tale will please domestic girls—Some quaint prettiness marks the 
boy-and-girl affection of hero and heroine in “A Puritan Knight- 
Errant,” by Edith Robinson (Jarrold, 3s. 6d.), a New England 
story of a bygone day. This is an American product.—“Audrey 
Marsh,” by Evelyn Everett Green (Collins, ls.), a very short tale 
for grown-up girls, begins with a quarrel and ends with a wedding, 
in which two ordinary young people are concerned.—‘ The 
Madcaps,” by the Rev. F. Langbridge (Routledge, 1s. 6d.), is an 
Irish story. A trio of lively girls set up housekeeping in the 
typically dilapidated “Castle” of an impoverished family ; and 
the love-affair of one of them brings about a tragedy. 

The wants of the home-keeping circle generally, rather than of 
girls in particular, are catered for by the many novelettes and tales 
issued by the Religious Societies. A couple of very prettily-bound 
volumes are “Annie Carr,” by the author of “Adventures in the 
South Pacific,’ and “By Love Impelled,” by Harriet Colvile 
(R.T.S., 2s. 6d.). “Annie Carr” is a tale of early days in the New 
South Wales Colony, and has a convict-heroine whose undeserved 
sentence is finally revoked. A child’s influence restores the faith 
and energy of a much-tried cleric who in “ By Love Impelled”’ 
finds his widowed state almost unendurable. A sister’s love-story 
is interwoven. These are both fairly interesting tales.—The 
R.T.S. issue also a smaller pair of tastefully-bound books (2s.). 
“The Anchoress of Ste. Maxime,” by M. H. Cornwall Legh, 
describes a daughter's devotion ; and the ultimate cure, through 
awakened love, of her exacting mother. ‘“A Princess in Calico” 
is an American story, and pictures a character of unalloyed 
saintliness. 

“The Wrecker’s Farm,” by Elizabeth Mitchell (S.P.C.K., 2s.), 
has for theme the mischief wrought by a man’s passionate temper. 
The forgiving qualities of wife and son may rouse sympathetic 
interest in homely hearts.—Similar in tone is “Granny’s Brocade,” 
by Helen Oxenborough (S.P.C.K., 2s.), in which the real heroine is 
a woman of middle age, whose prejudice warps her judgment, and 
makes her yield to unjust suspicion. The finding of a missing 
codicil in the hem of a brocade skirt works a swift reformation. 
—“‘The Mark of Cain,” by Emily Finnemore (8.P.C.K., 2s. 6d.), 
tells the old story of a brother who commits murder in his heart. 
It is a vigorous and well-written tale. 

Leaving the pile of love-stories and domestic novelettes, we 
turn to tales suitable for girls of fifteen or sixteen. At this age, 
our lassies love a school-story or a tale of adventure, and are 
impatient of sentiment. “The Children Who Ran Away,” by 
Evelyn Sharp (Macmillan, 6s.}, is a study of a fourteen-year-old 
whose healthy animal spirits and love of out-door life run counter 
to a habit of self-introspection. Prue flies with her little brother 
from the home where they are “not wanted,” to the care of an 
eccentric but benevolent young Jady who makes it her business to 
understand misunderstood children. Prue is of a type with which 
girls in general are not always in sympathy ; but her story is told 
in a bright, distinctive way by the author.—Mrs. L. T. Meade’s pen 
is bright as ever in “‘ A Gay Charmer ” (Chambers, 5s.), though the 
staccato style of dialogue becomes fatiguing to the reader. It is 
the story of a prim little maid’s jealousy of a fascinating cousin, 
whose high spirits and charm of manner conquer her sober uncle 
and aunt and render them critical of their own child’s dulness. 
The means taken by prim Julia to revenge her wrongs are of a 
most drastic nature and not quite credible.—‘“ The Manor School,” 
by the same writer (Chambers, 6s.), shows the same defect in 
dialogue, but has a more interesting subject. The heroine, aged 
thirteen, begins by running away to try slum-life, but repents 


quickly and returns home. Sent off to school, she finds that the 
tale of her misdeeds follows her, and leads her to plenty of woe, 
whence she emerges a pattern heroine. 

From America and the Colonies come some engaging stories of 
girl-life seen in novel aspect. A true human note is jalways 
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llustration from “ Girls Together” (Melrose). 


sounded in the Australian tales of Miss Ethel Turner; whose 
books, moreover, owe a good deal of their variety and deeper 
interest to the pains bestowed on adult characters—which, in most 
stories for boys and girls, are mere lay figures or conventional 
types of “ parent and guardian.” Miss Turner’s new book, “ Betty 
and Co.” (Ward, Lock, 3s. 6d.), is a collection of stories. In 
the longest, Betty, a brave little cripple of thirteen, tries to help 
her widowed mother by starting a dolly-clothes and furniture 
establishment on an original plan. The patronage of kindly 
friends makes the venture a success. The simple naturalness of 
these tales is a quality our home-writers might imitate with 
advantage. It is to be found in two books, also of Australian 
origin, by Louise Mack (Melrose, 3s. 6d.). “Teens” may be 
remembered as a most fresh and pleasing narrative of school-girl 
life in Sydney. In “Girls Together,” the sequel, the same 
characters are introduced, and one bas a love-story. Brightly 
written, and devoid of silly sentiment, this tale is likely to win 
favour.—More precocious and “pronounced” in tone are the 
schoolgirls in “Little Miss Sunshine,” by Gabrielle Jackson 
(Jarrold, 3s. 6d.) ; but there is a certain novelty in the experiences 
of the true-hearted, unselfish heroine. Her friendships and frolics 
— upan attractive story for those who do not object to American 
iction. 

“The Oak Staircase” (Griffith, Farran, 3s. 6d.), a tale of the 
Monmouth Rebellion, and especially of the Maids of Taunton, is 
written by M. and C. Lee in a way to make history readable. It 
will be liked by thoughtful and intelligent young girls.—‘‘ A 
Heroine of the Sea,” {by Bessie Marchant (Blackie, 3s. 6d.), is a 
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vivid and picturesque story of life on the coast of north-east 
America. It is that rare thing, a genuine tale of adventure for 
girls; and girls will thoroughly enjoy it. The incidents are 
entirely fresh, the dialogue and characterization are good, and 
the author as a story-teller has an obvious antl distinctive gift. 
This is one of the best of the season’s books.—“ Niece Diana,” 
by ‘Marion Ward (Isbister, 2s. 6d.), is a conventional tale of a 
tomboy of sixteen. Diana’s prankish ways win her uncle from his 
recluse habits, but are less potent with a prim aunt. 

For younger girls, Dr. Gordon Stables has written the lively 
little story of “ Young Peggy McQueen” (Collins, 1s.). Peggy 
is the chief attraction of a caravan troupe called “The Wandering 
Minstrels,” who, after straying about England, set out for 
Australia and are shipwrecked en route. The story then takes 
’ new turn on a remote island, and Peggy fascinates the Cannibal 
King. The author’s cheery style is well known to girls.— 
“Daddy’s Lad,” by E. L. Haverfield (Nelson, 1s. 6d.), is a 
prettily-written tale for children. The little heroine, an only 
and well-loved child, is sure her father must long for a son, 
and sets herself to supply the vacancy by the introduction of a 
neglected waif. He, of course, turns out to be the missing heir. 

Two tales of strongly religious bias, suitable for “ Sunday 
reading,” are sent out by Nelson and Sons, with pretty bindings 
and coloured pictures. “Isabel’s Secret” (2s.), by th author of 
“The Story of a Happy Little Girl,” is a tale of home-life, in 
which every incident is used to enforce some Biblical lesson. — 
Very sad in subject and tone is “On Angels’ Wings” (1s. 6d.), by 
the Hon. Mrs. Greene. The scene is laid in Germany, and an 
invalid child is the heroine. 

The S.P.C.K. issue two little books for young girls of the 
working-class. “An Old-Fashioned Servant” (1s.), by Beatrice 
Radford, tells, with plenty of incident, the history of a faithful 
domestic whose service was appreciated by her fortunate em- 
ployers. “ Bringing Home the May,” by Phebe Allen (6d.), finds 
in a well-known country superstition a peg whereon to hang a 
simple story of rustic life. 

Zach volume of those named in the present article is sent out 
with a frontispiece, or several illustrations, by some artist of more 
or less capability ; but in the majority of cases, the pictures do 
not greatly help the text. A little more care on the part of the 
illustrators might reasonably be demanded by long-suffering 
writers. 


General 


A Lerrie Brorner to tae Bear. By William J. Long. (Ginn. 7s. 6d.) 
All lovers of nature owe a debt of gratitude to the earnest and 
kindly student of the woods who gives us this present volume. 
We are not surprised to learn that the observations embodied in 
this charming book cover a period of thirty years; the average 
man in three times thirty would never get beyond the common- 
slaces of animal life. It is only when one reads such as book as 
fr. Long's that one realises how little one knows about the habits 
and lives of animals, and how very many interesting facts there are 
to learn. Many pages in this book read almost like a fairy story, 
so strange and undreamt of are the lives of the wood folk. To 
the dweller in towns, the wood where the Little Brothers to the 
Bear, Mooweesuk, the coons, frolic and play, seems almost like 
enchanted scenes out of a fairy story. But no, this is what the 
children love—atrue story. ‘“ A Little Brother to the Bear” is not 
a text-book of the general habits of animals, such as many 
naturalists can write. “I have passed over a hundred animals or 
birds to watch one, and have recorded only the rare observations, 
such as are seldom seen, and then only by men who spend long 
days and seasons in the woods in silent watchfulness.” Little 
Brother to the Bear lived in the rocks in the heart of the big 
still woods. An Indian child discovered his home. “TI peeked, 
one day, an’ I theen hith eyeth wink; an’, an’, an’ then I ran 
away.” At twilight appears the face of the coon, “a keen face, 
yet very innocent, in which dog intelligence and fox cunning and 
bear drollery mingled perfectly.” He is an adept angler playing 
with his whiskers on the surface of the water. The chapter 
about K’dunk, the fat grey toad, who would come in answer to a 
whistle, and had a fondness for music but disliked “ragtime” 
tunes, is altogether delightful. However, the whole book is full 
of fascination and will prove a delight to young and old. | 


Fairy Tales and Others 


rom the kitchen at Christmas time comes forth the work of 
F cook’s hands, the Christmas puddings and the mince pies, 
and out of the booksellers’ shops, by the hands of Santa 
Claus, come the fairly tales. What is the recipe for a 
fairy story? What are the ingredients? Are they not somewhat 
like this, remembering, of course, that every cook, that is, fairy 
maker, has his or her own particular idea of the mixing or 
seasoning: Take a beautiful and virtuous damsel in distress, a 
handsome prince, an ugly wicked sister (an unnatural mother will 
do), and last, but very important, a fairy godmother, or her equiva- 
lent. Mix all together, having due regard to the proportions, with 
plenty of adventure, and sweeten with a little love. The result 
will be a more or less successful fairy tale, according to the 
mixing. The touch should be light and imaginative or the story 
will be heavy. Not every cook can make a light pudding, and 
equally not every writer can produce a fairy tale with just the 
right admixture of fancy and realism. 

Before me lies a goodly pile of such fairy tales, ready to be 
devoured by the eager little ones. Many of the story providers are 
old and tried favourites, such as Mr. Andrew Lang. This year 
he has given us “The Crimson Fairy Book” (Longmans, 6s.), 
delightful outside and in. . The crimson and gold cover, with its 
picture of a valiant knight with his foot on the neck of a terrible 
monster, fairies flying around, will bring pleasurable anticipa- 
tions to any child. Inside there are eight beautiful coloured 
plates, a triumph alike for artist and printer. Mr. Lang again 
relieves his conscience by telling his young readers—do children 
ever read prefaces ?—that the tales are adapted from those told in 
many far-away climes, from Hungary, Servia, Finland, Iceland, 
and many other places to be found on the map. But then maps 
are put away at Christmas time. Who would wait to look at a 
map when one can start on the story of “ Lovely Ilonka”? The 
book is crowded with capital stories charmingly illustrated, and 
no child could desire anything better. 

“The Japanese Fairy Book,” by Yei Theodora Ozaki (Constable, 
6s net), is the outcome of a suggestion made indirectly to the 
compiler by Mr. Andrew Lang. Children will again be grateful 
to Mr. Lang for this quaint and charming collection of stories. 
A mere glance at the many excellent illustrations arouses one’s 
interest, with the Japanese garments and strange looking beasts 
and dragons. Urashima Taro, the fisher lad, out of his kindness of 
heart rescues a tortoise from some mischievous boys, for Japanese 
boys are mischievous as well as English boys, it seems. The next 
day the tortoise calls to him from the sea, and asks him if he would 
like to go to Rin Gin, the Palace of the Dragon King of the Sea. 
Thither the Fisher Lad rides on the back of the tortoise, and sees 
many strange things. But when, after what seems a few days 
sojourning there, he returns to his own home, he finds that he has 
been away for three hundred years, and his name is only a 
memory. ‘The Mirror of Matsuyama” is a particularly charming 
story, and is concerned with the giving of a mirror by a husband 
to his wife, which is at her death handed down to their daughter. 
“As the sword is the soul of a Samurai, so is the mirror the soul 
of a woman.” 

Miss Netta Syrett is represented by two volumes, one a volume 
of children’s fairy plays, entitled “Six Fairy Plays for Children” 
(Lane, 2s. 6d. net), and the other called “The Magic City” 
(Lawrence and Bullen, 3s. 6d.). The first four stories which give 
the name to the latter volume are based on the pretty and original 
idea of taking four London names, Lavender Hill, Child’s Hill, 
Paternoster Row and Tokenhouse Yard, weaving a fairy stor 
around each. The map of London becomes enchanted ground. 
These delightful stories can be recommended to any perplexed 
uncle or aunt in search of a Christmas gift. 

“The One Strand River,” by Mrs. H. F. Hall (Nutt, 6s.), is 
another volume that may be heartily recommended to the notice 
of Santa Claus. The stories are told with commendable simplicity, 
together with a crisp bright touch that lifts them far above 
mediocrity. The illustrations by H. R. Millar are full of grace 
and fancy. 

“The City of Quest,” by Dora Greenwell McChesney and L. 
Studdiford McChesney (Dent, 4s. 6d.), is replete with colour and 
poetry, but we do not think it will find so much favour with 
children as the more simple and direct fairy tale. In a word, it is 
a little above children’s full comprehension, it is almost a story 
for their elders, if they have not outgrown their love of magic. 

A modest little volume entitled “The Land of Nod,” by Jean 
Roberts (S.P.C.K., 1s. 6d.), does not give any idea of the delights 
within. The seven stories are full of rare humour and originality. 
The tale which gives the name to the volufne is one of the best, 
where all are good. Phil's excursion to the land of Nod on a 
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personally conducted tour by a Merry Thought, dressed in a ruff 
and sugar-loaf hat, is a pretty piece of fun. 

“King Clo,” by Harry A. James (Newnes, 2s. 6d. net), is the 
story of a king who was nicknamed “ Clo” because his one idea 
in life was the replenishing of his handsome wardrobe. He did 
not propose to the Princess until he had spent some months iu 
preparing a suitable costume for the occasion. 

“Grimm’s Fairy 
Tales,” . selected and 


Picture Books 
TT of the making of children’s books there is no end. 


Every year the output seems larger than ever, and this 
season’s “crop” will bear comparison in sumptuousness 
of get-up, gorgeousness of colour, and variety of subject 
with that of any previous 
year. It remains true, 
however, that few of the 





edited for little folk, 
comes to us from Messrs. 
Blackie (3s. 6d.), printed 
in large clear type and 
with numerous illustra- 
tions, many of them 
brightly coloured, by 
Helen Stratton. 

To those who like to 
combine a modicum of 
instruction with amuse- 
ment, we can recommend 
“Greek Story and Song,” 
by Professor Alfred J. 
Church, M.A. (Seeley, 
5s.), “Stories from the 
Latin Poets,” by M. R. 
Pease, and “Children 
of Odii,” by E. E. 
Speight, B.A. (Marshall, 
ls. each). The stories 
are simply told in care- 
fully chosen language. 
Stories of the old gods 
are always fascinating to 
children. 

The “Big Book of 
Nursery Rhymes” (edited 
by Walter Jerrold, 
illustrated by Charles 
Robinson; Blackie, 
7s. 6d.) contains familiar 
homely rhymes in a 
beautiful setting! It is 
indeed a big book, hand- 
some inside and out. The 
rhymes are the same as 
we heard in the nursery, 
the story of Simple 
Simon, the adventures 








writers and _ illustrators 
of so-called children’s 
books are able to produce 
the real genuine article 
—-a book which is suited 
to children, appreciated 
by children, and written 
or drawn for children. 
Too many of the present- 
day books for a child, 
though clever and attrac- 
tive in themselves, are 
either far above the heads 
of the readers to whom 
they are supposed to 
appeal, or else, what : is 
much worse, obviously 
“written down” to the 
child’s level. The average 
youthful reader detects 
this at once and very 
justly resents it. 

Three excellent picture 
books for very little 
people are “The Doll’s 
House” (6d.), “ Our Dogs” 
(1s.), and “The Book of 
Horses” (1s.) (Nelson), 
while the same firm issues 
“Silver Bubbles” (2s. 6d.), 
which appeals, success- 
fully, to somewhat older 
children. 

“Nature’s Painting 
Book” (Dean) would be 
better if the objects to 
be painted were more 
correctly drawn and 
coloured ; but “Some Old 








of Little Bo-Peep, the 
wooing of the Frog, but 


Nursery Friends, pictured 
by John Hassall” (same 





the illustrations are more 
delightful than anything 
we could ever imagine. 
The illustrator has drawn 
the pictures with rare 
humour and charm. There are all sorts of verses, game rhymes, 
historical pieces, folk-lore, counting-out rhymes, in fact, every sort 
of fragment that we call a nursery rhyme. Some of the longer 
rhymes have been considerably cut, as for instance in the case 
of “ Jack Horner,” of which only one verse is now generally used. 
The recipient of sucha gift as “ The Big Book of Nursery Rhymes ” 
18 & person to be congratulated. It is a book that will never grow 
stale or dull with age, and is sure still to be a favourite when more 
exciting books of adventure begin to pall. The editor and illus- 
heat alike are entitled to hearty praise for this admirable gift 


“ Wilhelm’s Fortune,” by E. Simonet Thompson (Drake, 3s. 6d.). 
A nicely bound, tasteful volume, containing three brightly-written 
fairy stories. Wilhelm’s fortune is made by means of the magic 
hammer which he finds in Old Lisbeth’s Cottage. 


“Nobody’s Baby,” by Tom Gallon (Eveleigh Nash). Here we 
have an Enchanted Castle and a Princess, a Giant and the Fairy 
Prince. The Princess’s name is Prudence, and she is left alone in 
the world when only a year old. Old Mother Grogarty tires after 
a few years of keeping her in the hope of a reward, and loses her 
in the driving snow and wind ofa December night. Providentially 
near at hand is the Enchanted Castle, where after many exciting 
adventures she finds a welcome and a home. A pretty story, 
prettily illustrated by Gordon Browne. 


The difficulty is not to find a suitable book for a Christmas 
atone but out of the abundance to choose. Santa Claus must 
ave more difficulty in this respect every year. 


(S2/\ THE LONG NOSES /\_Y 


Illustration from “ the Crimson Fairy Book” (Longmans), 


publishers), will be a joy 
to many a youthful heart. 

“The Wonderful 
Castle,” by Mary E. 
Murray (Melrose, 
net 1s.), is old-fashioned in every way and is not necessarily at 
a disadvantage for that reason.—But we cannot think that any 
child, however modern, will derive much pleasure from “The 
Sad End of Erica’s Blackamoor,” by F. Claude Kempson 
(Arnold, 3s. 6d.), as here the elaboration is excessive and 
overdone. 

From Messrs. Warne come “Johnny Crow’s Garden,” drawn 
by L. Leslie Brooke (2s. 6d. net), which is all that a child’s book 
ought to be; “ British History” (2s. 6d. net), and “ The Wide 
World Painting Book” (2s. 6d. net), excellent examples of “ the 
gilded pill”; “The Tale of Squirrel Nutkin,” by Beatrix Potter 
(Is. net), which is hardly so successful as “The History of Peter 
Rabbit,” by the same author, and “ What is This? An Object-book 
for Children,” intended for the younger generation. “ Nobody 
Knows,” illustrated by Madeline Hall (2s. net, same publishers), 
is prettily got up. a m 

One of the best illustrated books is “Did You Ever?” by 
Lewis Baumer (Chambers, 6s.), the pictures are exceedingly clever 
and the verses very funny.—* Children of the Village,” by Maud 
Beddington (Dent, 5s. net), is hardly suitable for children ; and 
the same remark applies to “ Sparks from the Nursery Fire,” by 
Sheila Braine and M. Watson (Westminster Press). 

“Stories for You,” by Mona Swete (Griffith, Farran, 3s. 6d.), is 
not very attractive; but hearty praise may be accorded to “ the 
Animal Game Book,” by Harry Rountree (Allen, 3s. 6d.), the 
drawings in which are immensely clever. 

“ Lords and Ladies” and “ I’ve Seen the Sea” (Brimley Johnson, 
1s. 6d. each), by A. and S. Sharpley, are pretty little books ; and 
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“The Romance of a Boo-bird Chick,” by Phyllis M. Gotch (same 
publisher, 1s. 6d.), is clever but rather too “old.” 

A number of volumes of varying merit come from Messrs. 
Blackie ; among the best are ‘“‘ How They Went to School,” by S. 
Rosamond Praeger, (2s. 6d.); ‘“ My Book of True Stories” (2s.), 
with really charming pictures ; “ A Picture-book of Animals ” (2s.) 
and “The Animals’ Academy” (3s. 6d.), pictured by Harry B. 
Neilson, who 1s well known for his humorous drawings of animals. 
“ Hill Babies,” by Lisbeth Bergh (3s. 6d.), is not so successful. 

Mr. Neilson is also responsible for the illustrations to “ Amazing 
Adventures” (Skeffington, 5s.), the text of which is supplied by 
the Rev. S. Baring Gould. The language is rather difficult and 
the drawings not always so good as Mr. Neilson’s best. ‘“ Turvy- 
Topsy,” by W. Gunn Gwennat (same publishers, 3s. 6d.), is 
hn highly coloured. 

“Toby aud his Little Dog Tan,” by Gilbert James, illustrated 
by Charles Pears (Hodder and Stoughton, 6s.), is an excellent tale, 
and if the drawings are a little too clever for children they are, 
at least, attractive to “ grown-ups.” 

In “ Pickaback Songs,” by Myrtle Reed, Eva Cruzen Hart and 
I. Morgan (Putnam, 6s.), there is provided a really excellent book for 
those young people who are fond of music; the tunes are simple 
and catching, the verses good, and the illustrations excellent; the 
whole volume is beautifully produced. 

“The Dawn of Day” (S.P.C.K., 1s. 4d.) is the annual volume of 
the monthly magazine of that name, and provides much Sunday 
reading of an old-fashioned type. 

A most attractive and beautifully printed volume is “ Children 
of the Arctic,” by the Snow Baby and her Mother (Isbister, 6s.), 
giving the experiences of little Miss Peary. 

Belonging to a different category, in that it is about children 
rather than for them, is Miss Constance Maud’s “The Rising 
Generation ” (Smith, Elder, 6s.). Miss Maud has evidently studied 
the workings of the youthful mind very carefully, and is able to 
appreciate the point of view from which the rising generation looks 
upon its elders. The sketches are most sympathetic and lead one 
to hope that the “ grown-ups” are at least beginning to look at 
young people in the proper light. If they could but do this they 
would avoid a good deal of misunderstanding and consequent 
unhappiness. 

“ Quackles, Junior,” by S. H. Hamer, illustrated by Harry 
Rountree (Cassell), is a story of the extraordinary adventures of 
a duckling. Anybody would lose their heart to the beautiful 
duckling who figures on the cover, with a red umbrella under his 
arm, attired in his own fluffy yellow feathers and a bewitching 
smile. He has many adventures. On the road to market he falls 
out of the cart and is left all alone on a dusty road, seeing his 
brothers and sisters fast disappearing. But Croaker, a handsome 
young frog, comes to his rescue and escorts him to “Jungle 
Wood,” where any animal or bird who has escaped from Man's 
clutches is welcome. There we see Quackles in the hospital, 
being fanned by Croaker with a leaf and watched over by Nurse 
Hare. Mr. Hamer’s amusing books are already so well known that 
they need no recommendation. The illustrations are capital, 
nothing could be more amusing than the picture of the old fat 
sow jumping from a burning house. Could not Messrs. Cassell 
provide the second edition with a cloth binding, worthy of so good 
a book ? 


Books for Wee Bairns 


ANTA Cavs is beginning to take even tiny children somewhat 
S seriously, for he has persuaded some publishers that the 
familiar toy-book, with its gorgeous colour-scheme, is 
played out. Well, we believe the beneficent patron-saint 

of the suspended stocking is mistaken. However that may 
be, here we have a set of small volumes actually called “The 
Little Ones’ Library” (Hodder and Stoughton, Is. 6d. each). 
They comprise such books as “ The Little Ones’ Life of Christ ” 
and “ The Little Ones’ Hans Andersen,” by Alton Towers, with 
illustrations by Audrey J. Watson ; “Greedy Dick and Other 
Stories in Verse,” by Ann and Jane Taylor, with pictures by 
Edmund Smyth; “The New House that Jack Built,” by Ralph 
Somerville, illustrated by Perey J. Billinghurst, and “Uncle 
Jock’s New Nursery Rhymes.” The pictures are in colour.—Of 
more decided merit and individuality are “ The Rubbish Alphabet,” 
by Gerald Sichel, and “ Crude Ditties: a Collection of Limericks,” 
by S. C. Woodhouse, with illustrations by Augusine J Macgregor 
Swan Sonnenschein, 1s. each). Mr. Woodhonse’s opuscule is 
clever, but far over the heads of children.—“ Little Degchie-Head: 
an Awful Warning to Bad Babas” (Nisbet, 1s. 6d.), shows, too 


realistically for tiny tots, the terrible fate of a disobedient baby ; 
and Ann Batchelor essays, not unsuccessfully, a fresh pictorial 
rendering of “Old Nursery Rhymes ” (same publisher).— In “ Tom 
Catapus and Potiphar” (Warne, 1s. 6d.) Miss Lily Schofield relates 
a tale of ancient Egypt, full of local colour, artistically and well 
produced.—Although the character and quality of “ Little English 
Poems” (Horace Marshall, 1s. 6d.) are unequal, Miss Lettice 
Thomson’s selection is likely to please her youthful clients, despite 
the difficulty of a few of the pieces. But she is not justified in 
adapting, even slightly, American and other extracts to meet 
the needs of English children.—‘ Scroodles and the Others” 
(Skeffington, 2s. 6d.), by Mrs. Barré Goldie, deals with the 
experiences of a young girl who has gone to pay her first visit to 
the family of her fiancé—a curious theme for a children’s book. 
We seem to have met all the characters before.—Mr. Warren 
Killingworth in “Merry Jack” (Jarrold, 3s. 6d.) relates, and 
Miss Dora Sulman illustrates, the doings of a monkey from 
the day it left its native forest until it became the chained chum 
of an organ-grinder.—“ Pussy Meow: the Autobiography of 
a Cat” (Meirose, 2s. 6d.), by S. Louise Patteson, might have 
been better had it been half the length. It is almost dull.— 
“Mother Goose’s Rhymes” (Dent, 5s.), with 23 coloured plates 
and many black and white pictures in the text by Mabel Chadburn, 
is the best and completest collection of universal favourites we 
know of. The bairns will greet it gladly, and no nursery should 
be without it. 


For those Entering their Teens, 


The Lewis Carroll tradition of nonsense stories is being 
capitally carried on by Mr. G. E. Farrow, whose “ Professor 
Philanderpan” (Pearson, 5s.), with 54 excellent illustrations by 
Alan Wright, is quite equal to his previous work. This story 
takes the reader to the Land of Myths, where it is the mission of 
the Professor to unteach the proverbs which his amiable lady has 
already succeeded in unproving. The course of adventure leads 
us to the Enchanted Island, where we meet with all sorts 
of creatures from the Sea Serpent to the Albatross and 
Minerva. Another volume of the same kidney is Francis Russell 
Burrow’s “ Alexander in the Ark” (Pearson, 5s.), with appropriate 
pictures by Edith Hope. Sandy’s adventures are set forth 
with unflagging vivacity.—‘‘ The Golden Stair,” by David Bearne, 
S.J. (Burns and Oates, 3s. 6d.), with pleasing pictures by Mr. 
T. Baines, presents us with a strange mixture—close obser- 
vation of Nature in each month of the year, with special reference 
to the greater religious festivals ; a study of boy life at Havenhurst, 
with a liberal infusion of Roman Catholic sentiment and 
dogma. The poems show that Father Bearne owns a true gift 
of song.—We cannot compliment Mr. G. E. Mitton upon “The 
Children’s Book of London” (A. and C. Black, 6s.). Ié is a 
splendid subject spoiled by verbosity. The book is divided into 
three parts: (1) London as it is; (2) Historical stories (the chapter 
on Charles I. is crude); and (3) The sights of London. The 
twelve plates after Mr. John Williamson (although we regret the 
choice of the “ Murder of the Little Princes ”’) have been beautifully 
reproduced by the three-colour process, and, indeed, the publishers 
have spared no pains to make the volume an ideal gift-book. Mr. 
Mitton was joint author with Sir Walter Besant of “ The Fascination 
of London” series. It is a pity that the fascination appears to 
have evaporated. 


Annuals 


“Mr. Punch’s New Book for Children,” edited and illustrated 
by Charles Pears (“‘Punch” Office, 6s.), is—necessarily—full of 
good things, drawn and told. The pictures are miles better than 
those of the average Christmas child’s book, and the stories 
excellent of their kind. The Gollywog and the Railway Guard, 
and Mabel’s dream of the gentleman who sprouted a long red 
nose “ very nearly as long as himself” are delicious. Miss Edith 
Farmiloe gives us this year “One Day” (Richards, 6s.), which is 
just the simple little autobiography of Peter, aged six. He has a 
birthday, gets lots of presents, goes shopping in Sloane Street, 
listens to “‘ Mummy’s” stories, and has a party, all in one day. 
Lucky Peter! The pictures have that quaint, fairy unworldliness 
with which Miss Farmiloe has made us familiar They are dream- 
children; but the children of very pleasant dreams. 


+-Sr. Nicuotas. Volume XXX. (Macmillan. 8s. 6d.) A treasure 
store of stories, .poems, and illustrations for girls and_ boys. 
There is ample amusement, as well as pleasant instruction, in its 
pages, and no more delightful gift could be petitioned from Santa 
Claus. The illustrations are altogether admirable. 


[ See also page 648. 
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Cross and Sword 


Tse Story or THE Scottish CuurcH 
By Alexander Smellie, 


Men oF THE COVENANT. 
IN THE YEARS OF THE PERSECUTION. 
M.A. (Melrose. 7s. 6d.) 


Mr. SMELLIE asks us to condone the avowed Whiggishness of 
his book on the ground that ‘‘ the Covenanter in the main 
was incontestably right,” although, he adds, ‘‘ I hope that 
I have never been conspicuously unfair to his opponent.” 
The Whiggism is continuously obvious ; and the unfairness 
is not seldom apparent. On page 161, for instance, he 
speaks of the original of Scott’s Dugald Dalgetty, Sir 
James Turner, as the author of the Pentland Rising and 
its attendant wretchedness. Yet on an earlier page (132) 
he tells how the real originators of the Rising, after they 
had deforced some of Sir James’s troopers, determined to 
continue in arms, and captured one or two little groups 
of soldiers, as well as the leader, ‘‘ who was unwell and in 
bed.” ‘‘ King Charles’s officer rode out of Dumfries their 
thrall.” This is how Turner was “ the author of the Pent- 
land Rising.” Mr. Smellie quotes Professor Hume Brown in 
praise of Argyle’s statesmanship, but does not continue the 
quotation of the sentence, which says, ‘‘ but by the part 
he played in the controversy between Protesters and 
Resolutioners he had forfeited the respect of both.” In 
such a book one need not look for magnanimity towards 
Claverhouse : here he gets scant justice. The “‘ dramatic 
fitness” of part of John Graham’s story stirs Mr. Smellie’s 
scepticism ; but if that were to form a criterion the melo- 
dramatic fitness of the doings of the Covenanters, as told 
in these pages, would stir in us positive unbelief. Surely 
the author might have tried to see Charles through the 
spectacles of Mr. Hume Brown, no unsympathetic critic of 
the Covenanters, and one with whose books he is quite 
well acquainted. The biographer of Knox relegates to a 
footnote the stories.of John Brown’s death related by 
Patrick Walker and Wodrow, accepting the straight- 
forward statement of Claverhouse himself, which is 

ractically the reverse process from Mr. Smellie’s, as is 
his general estimate of Claverhouse’s character. Believing 
with Burns that— 


“The Solemn League and Covenant 
Now brings a smile, now brings a tear ; 
But Sacred Freedom, too, was theirs,” 


we cannot but think that Mr. Smellie has only succeeded 
in weakening a strong case and an otherwise excellent book 
by the fervour alike of his eulogies and his condemna- 
tions. A reproduction of Lely’s drawing of Lauderdale 
makes an excellent frontispiece ; but the portraits through- 
out the book, by another and unrelated Mr. Smellie, are 
very unequal in value. , 


‘ Tae Art Union of London are giving their subscribers 
excellent value in the capital etching by Mr. C. O. Murray, 
R.P.E., of Mr. Stanhope Forbes’ ‘‘ Good-bye! Off to 
Skibbereen,” of which the painter is fully justified in 
saying, ‘‘Mr. Murray has managed to give a perfectly 
faithful reproduction of my work without sacrificing the 
individuality of his own style of method.” 





“Academy” Questions & Answers 


Questions and Answers for this column must be addressed to 
Tne Epitor, THe AcaDEMY AND LiTERATURE, 43, Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C. It will be helpful if the envelope be marked in 
the top left-hand corner “ A.Q.A.” Full name and address must 
be sent, not necessarily for publication. Each Question or 
Answer must be written on a separate sheet of paper and on 
only one side of the paper. The Editor will not undertake the 
forwarding of any correspondence. Questions must be confined 
to matters of Literature, History, Archeology, Folk-lore, Art, 
Music and the Drama. The Editor reserves the right of deciding 


whether or not any Question or Answer is of sufficient interest to 
be published. 


Questions 


LITERATURE 


CHATEAUBRIAND AND CAMDEN OOLLECTIONS —In his “ Mémoires d’Outre- 
Tombe,” Chateaubriand mentions having translate!, for a society of antiquarians 
at Beccles,some old French manuscripts from the Camden Collections, relating 
to the early history of the county of Suffolk. Where can I learn what manuscripts 
they may have been and how, if belonging to the Oamden Collections, they came 
to Beccles ? Js it possible to trace any of the hack work (translations) which the 
same author did for certain London publishers in the earlier days of his exile 
(1793-4)? If so, where must I look for the things ?—£. D, 


DANTE AND HANS BREITMANN.— 


Knows't thou the burning lay of Dante’s own, 
Nix mangiare é il diavolo! 
Ma peggior la donna? &c. 


from “ A Californian Romance” in “ Brand New Ballads.” Is this really a quotation 
from the works of Dante ?— Quill. 

EDINBURGH LoGgic CLass MoTrTro.—“On Earth there is nothing great but 
Man ; in Man there is nothing great but Mind!’ Wanted, the Greek original.— 
Rothesay Reader, 

Can anyone tell me some of the best: works dealing with— 


1. The Renaissance, 
2. The Reformation ?—W, 2B. L. 


QUOTATION WANTED.— 
What is the title of the poem by William Morris with the refrain— 
“Three red roses across the moon”— 
and in which volume is it contained ?—C. S, 


ART 


THE “GENTLE SAVAGE.”—In Mr. Austin Dobson’s quite recent “ Fanny 
Burney” there is a reference to the Otaheitan, Omii—the Society Islander. A 
footnote says : “ He was painted by Reynolds.” Is this portrait of Cowper's “ gentle 
savage’ extant? If so, in whose possession ?—JB, B. 


Answers 


LITERATURE 


“EINST, O WUNDER.”—These words are taken from the second part of 
Matthisson’s song “ Adelaide,” set to music by Beethoven. The opeuing words of 
this song are“ Einsam wandelet dein Freund im Friihlingsgarten.” ‘The second 
part, quoted in the question, begins: “ Einst, o Wunder! entbliiht auf meinen 
Grabe eine Blume der Asche meines Herzens.”—W. B. L. 


“EINST, O WUNDER,” asked for by M.A.S, in the current ACANEMY, form 
the last verse of Beethoven’s famous song “ Adelaide.” I think M.A. 8. would 
have no difficulty in getting a copy at any music-seller's if this, the proper title, 
were given. I did not know the song was mentioned in any of Stevenson's books, 
but it was eviden ly a great favourite of his, for in one of his letters he speaks of it 
as being the most perfect love-song ever written—ideal words wedded to ideal 
music. I forget the exact words, but the passage isa poetical and impressive one. 
It occurs in the first volume of the letters, and was, I think, written tu his friend, 
Mrs. Ida Sitwell. The song is written for a man’s voice. The author of the words 
I do not know.—E£ngldnderin, 


“PRETTY FANNY'S WAY.”—I have always thought this was Pope's, and referred 
to “Lord Fanuy,’’ but suppose I must be mistaken, as a carefui search through 
my copy of Pope has failed to discover it. Pope’s Lord Fanny was John, Lord 
Hervey, a favourite of Queen Caroline and enemy of Pope, who ridiculed him in the 
Prologue to the Satires under the name of “ sporus.”—/ndex,. 


“PRETTY FANNY'S WAY.”—See Thomas Parnell’s “ An Elegy toan Old Beauty ” 
for— 
“We call it only Pretty Fanny’s way.” 
Other readers would appear to have in mind— 
“Lord Fanny spins a thousand such a day.”— 
Pope’s “Satires.”—Z. L. 


“THE FIVE NATIONS.”—I don’t think “The Young Queen ” (the only poem in 
Kipiing’s recent volume in which" The Five Nations” are explicitly alluded to) 
lends itself to H.C. P.’e definition. In this connection, are there five stars in the 
Southern Oross ?—£. G. 


QUOTATIONS FOUND.— 
“Faint heart ne’er won fair lady,”— 
W. King, “ Orpheus,” line 133. 


“Faint heart faire lady ne’er cou'd win.”— 
Phineas Fletcher, “ Brittain’s Ida,” Can. v., St, 1. 


“ And let us mind faint heart ne’er wan a lady fair.”— 
Burns “To Dr. Blacklock.”—Hastings Shaddick, 


GENERAL 


PaRIs COMMUNE, —The best history of the Paris Oommune of 1871 is that 
by Thomas March, published by Swan Sonnenschein, in 1896.—W, B. L. 


“Ku KLUX KLAN.”"—This was a society formed after the War of Secession, 
in the Southern States of the Union, and had for its object the subjection of the 
negro race, to whom the Federal Government had given much power. Mutilation 
and assassination were its methods. The society flourished for about a dozen years. 
Perhaps Mr. Cutcliffe Hyne could oblige with the information he has on this 
subject, seeing that the hero of his recent book “ Thompson's Progress” has 
thrilling adventures among them.— W. B. L. , 


“ POLLY.”—This is one of a class of names beginning with M. which change to 
P., c.f. Margaret, Maggy, Peggy ; Martha, Matty, Patty. Similarly the change of r 
into ll may be found in the names Sarah, Sally, Dura, Dolly, Harry, Hal.—W, B. L, 


“LEAVING IN THE LuRCH.”—I have no authority for what follows. Being 
fond of derivation I merely venture it. It is obvious that the use in cribbage is a 
secondary use, that is, one derived from an already established use. For the 
primary use (till one previous to it turns up) I take the word “lurcher”—a dog. 
1 understand him to be a dog who has the gift of quick turning, as in following a 
hare. He is left in the lurch (or at'the moment of the turn) if the hare turns so 
quickly that he runs a long way on »nd leses the hare. The countryman accus- 
tomed to hares soon applies this to his cribbage; if the game is very one-sided, the 
weaker men is kft where the cribbage board takes its abrupt turn, ic., half way 
through. As to the word “lurch ” (assuming it to mean “ turn”) I mere y recall that, 
French “ loucher” is to squint—the meaning of “turn” is akin to this. The French 
may have crept in in English pronunciation. This is a mere suggestion, but I make 
little doubt the coursing meaning is antecedent to the cribbage one.—C, S. 0. 
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Me. HEINEMANN’S FIRST CHRISTMAS LIST. 


ART. 


THE WORK OF JOHN S. SARGENT, R.A. 
With an Introductory Note by ALICE MEYNELL. 
With 62 Superb Plates. £6.6s. net. Also two Editions de Luxe, of which very few Copies remain. 
ATHEN£U M.— Phatogravure, indeed, when it is as well executed as this, positively flatters the originals.” 


REMBRANDT: his Life, his Work and his Time. By Emile Michel. Translated by Florence 
Simmonds, With 326 Illustrations in Photogravure, Colour, and Half-Tone. Cheaper Edition, 1 vol, £1 1s, net. 
WILLIAM HOGARTH. | RUBENS: his Life, his Work, and his Time. By Emile 


By AUSTIN DOBSON, Michel. With 40 Coloured Plates, 40 Photogravures, and 272 Text Illustra- 
j 3 ; i ro © . > 
With an introduction on Hogarth’s Workmanship by Sir WALTER ARMSTRONG. tions, In 2 vols, imperial 8vo, £2 2s, net., 


With 70 Plates in Photogravure and Facsimile. Imperial 4to, £5 5s, net. 
ee "STR HENRY RAEBURN. LEONARDO DA VINCI: Artist, Thinker, and Man of Science. 
By Eugéne Muntz, With 42 Plates, and 252 Text Illustrations. In 2 vols, 


By Sir WALTER ARMSTRONG, Director of the National Gallery, Ireland. £2 2s. net. 
With an Introduction by R. A. M. §£TEVENSON, and a Biographical and Descriptive 


Catalogue by J. L. OAW, Curator of the } Naticnal Portrait G allery of Scotland. PINTORICCHIO: his Life, Work, and Time. By Corrado 
With 68 plates, 66 in Photogravure and 2in Lithographic Facsimile. Imperial 4tc, Ricci. With 15 plates in Coleur, 6 in Photogravure, and wany Full-page and 
£5 5s. net. Text lilustrations. Larye imperial 4to, £5 5s. net. 


6 ee oe CORREGGIO: his Life, his Friends, and his Time. By 


<a . . . With 16 Phot ru Plater, 21 Full- 1 i i 
With 70 Photogravures and 6 Lithogra}hsinCclour. Imperial 4to, £5 5s. net. Convede Bisel. ¥ rom the Gent, heapestl 8yo, £2 28. — Plates in Tint, 


THE ART OF ITALIAN RENAISSANCE. A Handbook for the Use of Etudents and Travellers., 


By Heinrich Wolffiin. With an Introductory Note Ly Sir WALTER ARMSTRONG. With over 100 Ilustiations, 10s, 6¢. net. 
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